MAP-MAKING
pilot. His is a responsible task, for not only must he
steer and see to the engine as usual, but he must be
careful to follow a dead straight course at the same alti-
tude. Behind him sits the wireless operator, the guardian
of our safety. While the plane is in the air, he re-
mains in constant communication with the base, for
the flying takes place over uninhabited and inaccessible
regions, and if anything goes wrong the news must be
transmitted at once, so that help may be brought as
quickly as possible.
Farthest aft sits the photographer. Where he works the
plane has no floor. The camera is slung in heavy metal
rings, so that by altering the position of the frame he can
change the direction in which the photograph is to be
taken. Naturally this is no ordinary camera; on the
contrary, in its technical ingenuity it is a fairy-story in
itself. Behind the compact, solid shell, which allows only
the powerful lens, the handle and the leads to be seen,
there are interrelated mechanisms. The photographs are
taken on a strip of celluloid 20 metres (66 feet) long, and
15 centimetres wide. After each picture taken a new
surface of film is automatically exposed, the shutter is
set, and everything is ready for the next photograph*
All this is done by electricity, and attached to the side of
the plane is a little dynamo, propeller-driven, which
supplies the current. On account of the cold, an electric
warming-apparatus is fitted inside the camera, and there
are still more things hidden in this magic box. There is
an automatic counter, which shows the number of the
film now being exposed; there is a clock with a big second